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“THE HEADMASTER.” 


By WILFRED T. COLEBY and EDWARD KNOBLAUCH. 
Produced at the Playhouse, London, January 22nd, 1913. 
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Mr. Cyril Maude as the Rev. Cuthbert Sanctuary. 
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The 


A Comedy in Four Acts, 


By 
WILFRED T. COLEBY and 
EDWARD KNOBLAUCH, 


The Story of the Play. 


By H.V.M. 


headmaster of Carchester School, is a 

widower, and a delightful old gentleman. 
lhuind-hearted, amiable, with a keen sense of 
humour, his one and only fault is ambition. 

His sorrow, deep as it is, on learning that a 
certain Bishop is on the point of death, is not so 
acute as to dismiss the hope that he may be 
chosen to fill the vacant place. Indeed, when he 
discovers that the mother of one of his assistant 
masters is prepared to pull the strings on his be- 
half, the Reverend Cuthbert Sanctuary is equally 
prepared to fulfil the conditions imposed by that 
lady. 

It is the desire of the Hon. Mrs. Grantley— 
the lady in question—to see her son Palisser, the 
assistant-master at Carchester, on the high road 
for preferment, and on the understanding that 
Palisser shall be appointed his Chaplain, she sets 
herself the task of securing the Bishopric for the 
Rev. Cuthbert Sanctuary. 

But for enlisting the influence of his mother 
Palisser seeks reciprocation. He is in love with 
Portia Sanctuary, the eldest daughter of his chief, 
a pretty, charming young girl, with a mind of her 
own—that does not dwell long upon Palisser ! 
Palisser proclaims his love for Portia to her 
father, and secures from him a promise to break 
the news to his mother. 

Complications arise when the reverend gentle- 
man hears that Portia is in love with another 
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assistant master, Jack Strahan, a young man for 
whom the headmaster has a secret liking, but one 
who, devoid of influence or income, cannot be 
regarded seriously as a future husband for his 
daughter. 

On Mrs. Grantley’s advice the Rev. Cuthbert 
interviews Jack Strahan, and, avoiding the main 
issue, finds fault with his work as assistant 
master. Several glaring and amusing errors in 
the answers to an examination paper set to the 
boys in Strahan’s form are used to prove that the 
young man’s services as a tutor at Carchester 
School are unsatisfactory. 

The Headmaster takes up a bundle of the 
papers, scans them through, and turns to Strahan. 
‘To the question, ‘What is a vacuum?’”’ he 
reads, ‘‘I find that Jenkins minor describes it 
as a large, empty space in which the Pope lives. 

** Another boy, I see, writes of the ‘ Lyceum 
creed,’ and to ‘ What did Elisha say when he 
saw Elijah go up in the burning fiery chariot?’ 
Wilkinson minor answers, ‘ Elisha stood gazing 
up into Heaven and said, ‘‘ Well, I’ve never seen 
anything in my life like this before.’’’ ”’ 


Jack Strahan, who has always been so success- 
ful at Carchester, so popular with the boys and 
with his chief, is at first at a loss to discover 
what is behind these complaints. Then it dawns 
upon him that the Rev. Cuthbert Sanctuary has 
had his suspicions aroused with regard to his 
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love for Portia. Strahan immediately resolves 
to take the bull by the horns. 

Before the Headmaster has time to ask for his 
resignation, he firmly announces his inten- 
tion of leaving. He can see through the 
flimsy excuses set up by his chief, and boldly ac- 
knowledges his love for Portia, vowing to go out 
into the world and make a position for himself. 

In spite of Portia’s remonstrances he is deter- 
mined to leave Carchester. She offers him the 
ring he has given her, but he refuses to take it 
back, and promising to write when he is success- 
ful, he goes out into the world to try his luck. 

True to his promise to Palisser, the Headmaster 
seeks an interview with the Hon. Mrs. Grantley, 
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[Foulsham and Banfield. 
Richards, major, and Portia. 


intending to inform her that her son seeks the 
hand of his daughter, Portia. Mrs. Grantley, 
however, mistaking his meaning, assumes that 
his reference to marriage applies to her, and the 
idea of becoming the wife of a Bishop appeals 
to her so strongly that she accepts him on the 
spot ! 
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Aghast at the turn things have taken, the Rev. 
Cuthbert appeals to Mrs. Grantley’s brother, the 
Hon. Mantord Wilton, Dean ot Carchester, to 
straighten tnem out. The Dean, however, only 
too glad to get rid of her, endeavours to make the 
proposal more binding, and when he explains 
that Mrs. Grantley is not only patron of the 
bishopric but exceedingly rich, the Rev. Cuth- 
bert is inclined to bow to the inevitable with a 
better grace, and to accept the situation as it 
stands. 

Several mouths run their mad career between 
the date of the proposal and the date of the wed- 
ding, during which the Rev. Cuthbert Sanctuary 
has a very unhappy time. Mrs. Grantley, assert- 
ing her rights as mistress of the household, has 
made life unbearable for the inmates at the Car- 
chester School House. Portia and her younger 
sister, Antigone, are in open revolt. The latter, 
who has been packed off to boarding school, runs 
away; Portia refuses to call Mrs. Grantley 
‘‘ mother ’’; the servants threaten to leave, and 
the quiet, happy atmosphere that surrounded the 
everyday life at Carchester School has become 
electrified and disturbed. 

So worried and distracted is the Headmaster 
that the news of Antigone’s desertion nearly 
drives him mad. He runs about the room, pull- 
ing the bell-cord down in sheer desperation. It is 
left for Portia, who remains calm, to wire to the 
different railway stations for news. The situa- 
tion is relieved by the arrival of Antigone, be- 
spattered with mud, who explains’ that she ran 
away from school because she intended to be 
home for the wedding. 

Then Jack Strahan arrives on the scene. He 
sees Portia, and, later on, the Headmaster. He 
tells them that he has an offer of a partnership 
in Switzerland, with a sporting chance of suc- 
cess. 

The Rev. Cuthbert Sanctuary is at his wits’ 
end. He is pondering over his prospects when 
Portia tells him quite frankly that his own am- 
bition is the cause of all his trouble. She ad- 
vises him to take her mother’s advice and forego 
the things of the world if they are likely to inter- 
fere with his eternal happiness. 

The old gentleman sees things at last as she 
sees them. He refuses the Bishopric ! 

Mrs. Grantley, on hearing this, releases him 
from his supposed offer of marriage, and considers 
herself lucky in her ‘‘ escape.’’ 

The Rev. Cuthbert Sanctuary, joining the 
hands of his daughter and Jack Strahan, gives 
them his blessing, and decides to start a private 
school elsewhere, with his son-in-law as assistant. 
He has already drawn up a syllabus which Portia, 
practical as well as sweet and charming, ap- 
proves, and the curtain falls when peace and 
happiness once more come to the Rev. Cuthbert 
Sanctuary. 
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Grantley (Mr. Arraur Curtis): ‘Do you like Portia (Miss Marcery Maupe): ‘‘ Take your 


green gooseberries? ”’ ring back.”’ 
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Photos.) {Foulsham and Banfield. 
Hon. Mrs. Grantley (Miss Frances Ivor): ‘I do not say she is actually a coquette.”’ 
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The Headmaster and his eldest daughter. 
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Jack Strahan goes out-to make 
a position in the world for himself. 





Photo.) ’ : [Foulsham and Banfield. 
Jack Strahan (Mr. Epwarp Compermere): “I Jove you.” 
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The unintended Proposal. 
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Photo.) (Foulskan cnd Banfield. 
Mrs. Grantley; “ Hush! Someone is coming. Don’t kiss me now. 
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“ Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.” 
By George M. Cohan. 
Queen’s Theatre, January 14, 1913. 


The methods of the American ‘‘ crook ’’ have a 
great fascination for the average Englishman, 
and where the ‘‘crook”’ is a robust, good- 
humoured and hearty fellow like J. Rufus Wal- 
lingford, a man with a personality, the attraction 
is greater than usual. 

This Wallingford—‘‘ Colonel’’ Wallingford, 
as he is known—and his accomplice Horace Daw, 
descend on the little out-of-the-world town of 
Battlesbury with the intention of ‘‘ sucking it 
dry ’’ and departing. 

With only a few dollars between them, their 
impudent bluff secures for them a welcome in the 
town. ‘They let it be known that they have de- 
termined to build a factory to employ thousands 
of hands, to run a tramway to the nearest large 
city, to build new hotels and generally to turn 
Battlesbury into a mighty manufacturing city. 

The simple townsfolk take them at their word. 
They subscribe the capital for their various com- 
panies. Concessions are granted for the laying 
down of the tramway, and estimates and plans 
are procured for the great factorv. 

After some time suspicions are aroused, for 
money has been subscribed and nothing has been 
done. Many people are asking what is to be 
manufactured in the factory. Wallingford is at a 
loss. What can they manufacture? An idea 
strikes him. ‘‘ Covered carpet tacks.’’ To 
maintain the bluff the crooks send out canvassers 
for orders for covered carnet tacks, and announce 
that the buildings will be commenced on the fol- 
lowing day—the day when Wallingford and Daw 
will be many miles away from Battlesbury ! 

But they have both fallen in love, Walling- 
ford with his secretary and Daw with another 
young lady. ‘They have just decided, however, 
that they are not such rank ‘‘ crooks” as to 
marry two really nice girls, and have decided to 





ee 


“cut and run,’’ when the representative of a 
large tramway company calls and offers to buy 
their concessions. He accepts their price of a 
million dollars, and they bave the capital to “‘ run 
new schemes on the level.’’ 

This they decide to do, and we see them, two 
years later, happily married, and away in the dis- 
tance appear the lights of a great factory with 
electric trams running under its walls. —- 

The play is very amusing. Much depends upon 
the exceptionally clever work of Mr. Hale 
Hamilton as Wallingford and Mr. Julian Royce 
as Horace Daw, while Miss Madge Fabian’s act- 
ing as Fanny Jasper adds considerable charm to 
the production. 


“Billy’s Fortune.” 
By Roy Horniman. 
Criterion Theatre, January 16, 1913. 

Several of the late Mr. Gameboys’ relatives are 
waiting to hear his will read. They are informed 
by the solicitor that the amount left reaches a 
total of half a million pounds, but their surprise 
and pleasure give place to indignation when they 
hear that the bulk of the fortune has been left to 
little Billy Charteris, a boy of humble origin, 
whom Mr. Gameboys adopted. There is a 
further condition to the will, which provides 
that Billy shall himself choose his guardian from 
among these relatives after spending three 
months with each branch of the family in turn, 
and that the relative chosen should receive a sum 
of £100,000. 

This changes matters considerably. They dis- 
cover that the boy is really not such a bad little 
fellow after all. They always said ‘‘ there was 
something in the lad which only wanted bringing 
out.’’ 

Billy spends the allotted time with each of 
three relations, who, in their endeavours to please 
him, allow him to run wild. He is over-fed and 
pampered, and has become an intolerable nuisance 
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to everyone. He breaks windows, draws faces on 
the wall, demanding absolute obedience from the 
members of each household and their servants. 
They thwart him in nothing, each one trying to 
out-do the other in bestowing kindnesses upon 
him. 

Then comes the time for Billy to make his last 
three months’ stay, and he is sent off to the 
Garden City, Walthamstow, to the house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Jarvis. Here his behaviour 
receives a violent check. Proper control over the 
lad is exercised, and gradually Billy is moulded 
into his old shape, becoming once more a respect- 
ful, well-mannered little fellow. 

When the final choice of a guardian has to be 
made, Billy, of course, like a sensible boy, selects 
Benjamin Jarvis, and much to the chagrin of the 
other relatives the sum of £100,000 is made over 
to the young man who was his real friend. 

While there is nothing startlingly original in 
the plot, it is cleverly treated, and the play forms 
a capital entertainment. 

The preliminary announcements regarding the 
acting of Johnnie Brown were much exaggerated. 
It is not phenomenal, but it is quite good. The 
young actor plays the part of Billy naturally, and 
with complete control over himself. Several 
other members of the company are especially 
good, Mr. O. B. Clarence as Mr. Thomsett, Mr. 
Rudge Harding as Jarvis Gameboys, Mr. E. M. 
Robson as Mr. Bradley, Mr. Arthur Vezin as 
Benjamin Gameboys, and Miss Gladys Mason as 
Mrs. Benjamin Gameboys doing much towards 
the success of the play. The cast is a long one, 
and it would occupy more space than can be 
spared to deal with the performances individually. 


“Turandot.” 
By Karl Vollmoeller. English Version by Jethro 
Bithell, with Music by Ferruccio Busoni. 
St. James’s Theatre, January 18, 1913. 


It is difficult to understand why such a 
wonderful and expensive setting should have 
been given to a play so crudely written and 
with such a shadow of a plot as ‘‘ Turandot, 
Princess of China.’’ The story can be told in a 
few words. A monster of a Princess vows to wed 
the Prince who can solve three riddles. Candi- 
dates for her hand have the alternative of giving 
correct answers or losing their heads. Princes 
by the dozen have tried and failed, as is demon- 
strated by a long row of heads over the gates of 
Pekin. At last a valiant and unknown Prince 
enters the city, becomes entranced with the 
beauty of the Princess, and decides to take his 
chance. 

The riddles are set, and the Prince answers cor- 
rectly. The Princess, with pride deeply wounded, 
refuses to carry out the edict, and the Prince in 
his love for her offers to release her from her 





bond if she can proclaim, by the following day, 
his uame and station. ‘The Princess bribes her 
slaves and sends out secret emissaries into the 
town to discover the Prince’s name. 

Finally she succeeds, and announces the name 
of the Prince by the appointed time. He is about 
to stab himself when the Princess is seized with 
remorse, arrests his hand, and becomes his wife. 

This simple story is told in the language of old 
burlesque. The jokes are pre-historic ; the puns 
unpardonable, and many of the ‘“‘ asides’’ are 
cheap in the extreme. Indeed, the dialogue as a 
whole is boring. 

As a spectacle nothing finer or more gorgeous 
has been seen in London for years. At times 
the stage appears to be a mass of gold and silver, 
precious stones and fine silks. The costumes, 
although Chinese in character, are not actual re- 
productions of national dresses. In a note on 
the play, by F. Gilbert Webb, the audience is 
asked to pardon any “‘ licence taken in the details. 
The designs have been derived from various 
Chinese ornaments, pieces of old porcelain, and to 
a considerable extent from a lively imagination ”’ 
—the imagination, by the way, of Mr. Ernst 
Stern. There are many drop curtains, weird and 
expensive, while the scetiery, designed and con- 
structed with a view to simplicity, is lighted by 
wonderful lamps of every conceivable colour. 
The properties are fantastic, carrying out the 
Chinese idea. The music is quaint, and in some 
parts uncanny, but it is all in keeping with the 
strange Eastern atmosphere. 

As regards the acting, it is a pity that the 
efforts of so excellent a company should have 
been devoted to such poor stuff. When such 
names as Evelyn D’Alroy, Godfrey ‘Tearle, 
Edward Sass, Norman Forbes, James Berry, 
Hilda Moore, Fred Lewis, and many others as 
well known are to be found in the cast, it is dis- 
appointing to hear players with their reputations 
rolling out second-rate puns and stale jokes, and 
relying upon pantomimic gestures for their ap- 
plause. 

Reviewing the whole production, one can only 
regret that the many opportunities offered by 
“Turandot ’’ for the making of a wonderful suc- 
cess should have been so ruthlessly set aside. 








“'The Son and Heir.” 


By Gladys Unger. 
Strand Theatre, February 1, 1913. 


Possibly every critic has pointed out the re- 
semblance ‘* The Son and Heir ’’ bears to ‘‘ The 
Eldest Son.’? The resemblance is obvious, of 
course, but the two plays are quite different in 
treatment and expression, for the authoress of 
“The Son and Heir” lacks the finesse of the 
author of ‘‘ The Eldest Son,’’ and that is the be- 
ginning and the end of the matter. 
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Miss Unger’s play is quite strong in parts, but a 
certain straining after effect. and the sacrifices 
made for the sake of smartness lend an un- 
natural colour to the picture. 

Sir Everard Titsy Chilworth, Bart., lives only 
for his son and heir. His regard for Everard is 
not prompted by fatherly affection, but is snobbish 
vanity. Because the eldest son will inherit his 
own name and fortune Sir Everard considers it 
his duty and the duty of the entire household to 
bow down and worship him. His daughters are 
to Sir Everard like so many horses or sheep. 
They were born into the world to marry men of 
position and wealth, and for no other reason ! 

His eldest daughter, Beatrice Wishaw, was 
forced to marry a man she did not love and to 
cast aside the man she did love. Hearing from 
Everard that John Brock (a private tutor who is 
trying to get the young cub through his examina- 
tions) is in love with his younger daughter, Amy, 
Sir Everard dismisses him. Amy is broken- 
hearted, and confides in Beatrice, who is staying 
in the house. Worried, ill and hysterical, the 
young girl comes to Beatrice’s room at night ‘for 
comfort. Here she discovers Pascoe Tandridge, 
who is also staying at ‘‘ Ledgers’’ as a guest, 
alone with Beatrice. Pascoe is the man Beatrice 
was forced to give up. He apologises and leaves 
the two sisters alone. 

There is a noise outside, and Sir Everard enters 
without knocking. He is brutal in his language 
to Amy, and Beatrice sends her to her own room. 

Then follows a scene between father and 
daughter. Beatrice cross-questions him and dis- 
covers that her father knew, when he forced her 
to marry Mr. Wishaw, that her husband was a 
man of loose character. She then tells him that 
she is leaving her husband and is going away 
with Pascoe in the morning. ‘That is the result 
of his forcing her to marry the man she did not 
love! That will be the result in Amy’s case, if 
he refuses to sanction her marriage with John 
Brock ! 

Sir Everard seizes his daughter by the throat. 
She screams. ‘The door opens and Felix Fourié, 
a young Frenchman and friend of Pascoe’s, 
comes in believing that Beatrice is in trouble. 
Father and daughter explain that nothing has 
happened, and he and Sir Everard retire. 

Next morning, as Beatrice is about to leave, Sir 
Everard announces that he has been thinking 
things over and consents to the engagement be- 
tween Amy and John Brock. ‘The family are 
thunderstruck! Beatrice is almost overcome 
with emotion. Rising slowly she presents her 
hand to her father and congratulates him. She 
then bids Pascoe good-bye. He cannot under- 
‘stand, as it was arranged that he should accom- 
pany her in her car to the station, and that they 
should leave together for the Continent. 

But Beatrice explains that her father, having 
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done the right thing to Amy, expects her to stand 
by him and save the family name from disgrace. 
Sinking her own feelings and promising to try to 
get free from her odious marriage, she leaves him 
to stay on alone with her father at ‘‘ Ledgers.”’ 

Miss Ethel Irving has a fine part, which she does 
not fail to make the most of. In the great scene 
between Beatrice and her father she carries her 
audience entirely with her, ‘‘ flooding the house 
with tears.’”” Mr. Edmund Maurice, too, is well 
placed as the snobbish, narrow-minded baronet. 
To Mr. Max Leeds is entrusted the somewhat 
small and thankless part of the son and heir. 
Amy Chilworth is played by Miss Ethel Dane, 
Lady Chilworth by Miss Cynthia Brooke, Pascoe 
Tandridge by Mr. Norman Trevor, and Felix 
Fourié by Mr. Raymond Lauzerte. The other 
parts are in safe hands. The play is gorgeously 
costumed and mounted. One or two minor. de- 
tails should be looked to and corrected. For 
instance, the action of the play takes place early 
in January, yet the gardens are in the full bloom 
of mid-summer ! 


The Variety Theatres. 


One of the most successful engagements yet 
made by Mr. Charles Gulliver was that of the 
‘* Follies,’’ for the Palladium. Mr. H. G. Pelis- 
sier and his merry company have a big following, 
and it must have been gratifying to the manage- 
ment to look round on the packed houses that 
greeted the clever turns on each occasion. Little 
‘Tich, too, has been in great form, and at the 
moment of going to press the wonderful Horace 
Goldin is drawing all London to see his mystify- 
ing and interesting performance. The other 
turns are too numerous to deal with individually, 
but one can always rely upon a really first-class 
show at the Palladium. 





At the Coliseum Mr. Alfred Lester has been 
bringing down thé house twice daily with his 
most amusing sketch, ‘‘ The Village Fire Bri- 
gade.’’ Many and varied are the other turns— 
a programme of “ stars,’’ infact! Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh repeats her fine performance in 
Barrie’s new play, ‘‘ Rosalind,’’ and the now 
famous ‘‘ Scheherazade,’”? with M. Theodore 
Kosloff and ballet, are well worth seeing. 


Very rich fare is provided just now at the 
Tivoli. Bransby Williams gives his impersona- 
tions of Dickens’ characters and his well-known 
“Penny Showman” to large and enthusiastic 
audiences. ‘The bright, vivacious Lottie Venne 
in ‘‘ Biff,’? must be seen, and there are Bertram 
Wallis’ Musketeers, Jean Turnbull in ‘‘ The 
Lodgers,’’ and a host of other really good turns 
that the up-to-date playgoer cannot afford to 
miss. 
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The Drama in Paris. 
By CHARLES HART DE BEAUMONT, D.C.L. 


‘‘Playgoer” Offices: 56, Rue de l'Université, Paris. 


, 
Les Eclaireuses. 
Comedy in four acts, by M. Maurice Donnay. 
Produced at the Comedie Marigny. 


The title of the play means ‘‘ Women Scouts,”’ 
and the play is decidedly Anti-Suffrage. It is 
exceedingly well written, and is full of wit and 
subtle satire. The author is a strong opponent 
of the Feminist movement, and according to his 
ideas the aims of the leaders are illusory. 

Paul Dureil, a young and clever engineer, who 
regards the Suffrage movement as an absurdity, 
is married to Jeanne, who has taken her degree 
at the University, and who is an ardent supporter 
of the Feminist movement. ‘They have married 
without any real love, and have two children. 
After a violent quarrel, they decide on divorce. 
Jeanne becomes “ free,’’ and we see her in her 
studio-salon, surrounded by the leaders of the 
‘*movement.’’ There is Dr. Rose Bernard, with 
strong ideas of ‘‘ free love,’’ which she carries 
out in her life; Lucienne David, a lady barrister; 
Charlotte Alzette, who writes naughty love 
stories of her own experiences; Blanche, a future 
M.P., who talks a lot of plausible nonsense, and 
Edith Smith, who has come to Paris after a stay 
in Holloway Prison for smashing windows. 

They decide to form a Society called ‘‘ L’ Ecole 
Feministe,’ and an old banker, Steinbacher, will 
supply the funds because he is in love with 
Jeanne. Now, Jeanne has really fallen in love 
with Jacques Lebelloy, and is loved by him. 
Jacques, as an honourable man, wants to marry 
her, but as the leaders advocate ‘‘ free love’’ 
Jeanne says she will only be his mistress. But 
he points out that in that case she will be deprived 
of the care of her child. He pleads in vain, and 
goes away. After a short time of quarrels and 
disputes with the ‘‘ feministes ’’ and her solitary 
life, she feels the need of true love, and consents 
to marry Jacques, becoming, of course, disillu- 
sioned regarding the ‘‘ Movement.’’ Messrs. 
Gary, Signoret, Roussell, Mmes. Dorziat, Lender, 
Spinelly, and Toutain played the various charac- 
ters in a commendable manner. 


The first night of L’Enchantement, a Comedy 
in four acts by M. Henry Bataille, drew a number 
of well-known persons in Society to the ThéAtre 
de la Renaissance. ‘The play, as is to be expected 
from such an experienced author, is very well 
written, and is true to Parisian life. ‘The story 
is briefly this: —Isabelle and Jeannine are two 
orphan sisters. Isabelle is about. thirty and 
Jeannine is sixteen. Isabelle is more like a mother 


than an elder sister, and loves Jeannine too much. 
She has married Georges Desvannes, a middle- 
aged man, who has been for many years a friend 
ot the family. She and Georges do not love each 
other, but it is what the French call ‘‘ a marriage 
of reason.’? The sixteen-year-old Jeannine 
simply adores the middle-aged Georges, and on 
the. night of the marriage of her sister to him she 
tries to poison herself. On her heart is found a 
letter addressed to Georges, in which she con- 
fesses her love. She is brought back to life by the 
care of Isabelle, who swears to heal her of this 
infatuation by devoting herself entirely to her. 
As she does not love her newly-married husband, 
she explains to him that she will be a wife only 
in name. Georges consents to this arrangement. 
The three go to the country, but things do not 
turn out so easily as Isabelle supposed, for Jean- 
nine becomes more in love with Georges than 
ever, and, curiously enough, Isabelle becomes 
jealous, and is afraid that her girl sister will lead 
Georges astray. She gets the idea into her head 
that Georges returns the passionate love of Jean- 
nine, and she is willing to sacrifice herself, as the 
younger sister tells her if she cannot have the 
love of Georges she will kill herself. A former 
lover of Isabelle named Pierre enters the room 
on one occasion just as Georges is in the act of 
kissing Jeannine through pity, and not for love. 
Isabella hears quite accidentally of this kiss, and 
endeavours to shoot herself, when Georges 
enters and snatches the revolver from her hand. 
Tired of this way of living, Georges decides to 
go away. Just as Isabelle has learnt to love 
Georges, so he has learnt to love Isabelle. It is 
the contagion of love. Pierre, who seems to be 
the only one to have any common sense, has a 
good talk with Jeannine, and persuades the young 
girl that she ought to give up such illicit love for 
her sister’s husband, and she decides to leave 
the husband and wife to their newly-discovered 
love. 

Mme. Berthe as Isabelle showed herself to be 
one of the best actresses on the Parisian stage, and 
resembles much Mrs. Bernard Beere in the old 
days at the St. James’s. Mlle. Renouardt, in the 
part of Jeannine, gave signs of talent, and has 
much improved since her debut at the Palais 
Royal. Messrs. Dubosc, Mauloy, and Alerme 
played as is expected of such experienced actors. 


(Karlin Blot dha Cbonvemcenhy 
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The “Beauty Virtue ” 
of the Violet. 


THE ladies of Ancient Greece applied a balm, whose chief constituent 

was the essence of the violet, to their skin, and it was the full 
recognition of the ‘beauty virtue” of the violet which contributed in a 
large degree to their clear complexions, To-day everyone can enjoy the 


same advantages by the daily use of Erasmic Soap. 4d, tablet; 1s. box, 


THE ORIGINAL TRUE VIOLET SOAP. 


Erasmic Soap 


Trial of Soap, Perfume, and Poudre de Riz, and Beauty 
‘Booklet post free on receipt of Stamps value 6d. 


Sample Address; ERASMIC, WARRINGTON. 
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YOUR HAIR will cease to come out just as soon as you use “ WARNOL.” 













HAIR SCALP 
TONIC TONIC 
‘*WARNOL” Price 1/*, 2/8 and 

NEVER 


4/6 per bottle. 
DISAPPOINTS. ‘See it reaches 
It Restores Scalp the Scaip. 
and Hair to a BEFORE 
Healthy Normal For Dry Hair 
Condition, It use our Hair 
StimulatesGrowth NOTE THE DIFFERENCE. Lubricant (od. 
and Colour to and 1/6); used 
Weakening Hair. with ‘“ Warnol”’ 
It Cures Scurf forms a perfect 
and Irritation. It 


Gros New Hal. AFTER ONE BOTTLE | , combination 











Apply locat Chemist, Stores or Hairdresser, or Post Free from 


WARNER OLIVER, Ltd., 4, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
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INDOOR GOLF FOR ALL. 





YOU can play a perfect game of golf (minus the long drive) on 
the carpet in ordinary size room without moving the furniture, 
or on your lawn. No holes required, no damage possible. 

Nearest possible approach to real Golf, same rules apply. 


Vootumonsis say, “Exactly what happens on the Green.” 
LADIES say, "Most fascinating . quite a revelation.” 
PRACTISE, YOUR PUTTING at home with the “PUTTA- 








FASCINATING, INSTRUCTIVE, AND AMUSING TO ALL. 





EVERYBODY’S PLAYING “ PUTTAGOFF.” Obtained from leading stores or sent direct. 





vst «= COMPLETE WITH PUTTER AND BALL, 12s. 6d., CARRIAGE PAID. 


Dept. 12, Puttagoff Manufacturing Co., °°" Zonpon, Ee 











' Southalls’ Towels 
other qualities being SOFT, DELICATESKIN 
seston? ee oe A beautiful complexion and ~, aon ay 

The interwoven capillary of matchless whiteness - ensured to those Ladies 
threads account for this. They who use 


caren | ||ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 
‘SQUIHNALLS 


are sold by all Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, and 
Cuemi.ts,in pkts.of 1 doz. price 6d. 1/- 1/6 and 2/+ 
Do not ask for Ay Towels 

— cak specially for 


Most curative. healing, and 
refreshing. It preserves the 
skin from all trying changes 
of weather, removes 








MALTED MILK 








freckles, tan, redness and 
roughness ; soothes and 
heals irritation and 
cutaneous eruptions mure 
effectually than any other 


HORLICK’S 














Malted Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder Form. preparation. Warranted 
REFRESHING, INVICORATINC, SUSTAINING, harmless. 
Made in a Moment with Water Only. Bottles 2/3 and 4/S 
NO COOKING. —— 
Served at the Bars in Many Theatres and Mus'c Halls. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
Try it when fatigued or Aepressed. A, ROWLAND & SONS, 
Liberal Sam le for trial free b on requcs Gar 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO, mSLOUGH, "BUCKS. 67 Hatton deo, London. 
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The tendency to forsake the old groove is more 
noticeable than ever among the more progressive 
clubs. Several ‘‘ first performances ’’ have been 
attempted recently, meeting with success, more 
or less, while a healthy competition exists be- 
tween many of the best societies for the honour 
of printing ‘‘ First production by amateurs ”’ 
under the title of the play selected. With one or 
two exceptions, recent performances have been 
remarkably well rendered. 


One of the earlier performances of the month 
was given by the Jackdaw Club, the play selected 
being ‘‘ Peter’s Mother.’’ The show, creditable 
on the whole, would have been excellent had the 
players devoted a little more time to learning 
their lines. The average audience, which is not 
hypercritical, will not fail to notice that weak- 
ness when greater faults are passed over un- 
observed, and one of the first things the amateur 
actor should remember is his part. Mr. Fred W. 
Fury gave a really good: account of himself as 
the objectionable Peter, while Miss Ellie Chester 
scored once more a distinct success as Lady 
Mary. 


In the course of a season there are always one 
or two performances that are neither quickly for- 
gotten nor vividly remembered. They rise to a 
certain pitch, and stay there. It would be as 
difficult to point out flagrantly weak spots as 
particularly brilliant ones. ‘Such a performance 
of ‘f Penelope ’’ was given by the Crystal Palace 
Athenzeum. While the standard of acting never 
rose to any great height, it never sank below a 
level that. might be described as good. Miss 
Winifred Sadler was just sufficiently bright and 
vivacious. As the incomparable idiot Davenport 
Barlow, Mr. Reginald Good was successfully 
idiotic, and so we might go on throughout the 
cast. f 


Another peculiar feature of many amateur 
performances is that the acting of the mem- 
bers of one sex is far superior to that of 





the other. This superiority was strongly marked 
in the recent production of ‘‘ What would a 
gentleman do?”’ by the St. Peter’s D.C., when 
the work of the ladies was, on the whole, much 
more creditable than that of the men. There 
seemed to be a lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
the latter, while the ladies scored well all 
through. Had it not been for Mr. W. L. Furrell 
and Mr. Harold Heppenstall, who managed, by 
hard work, to keep the show together, the very 
clever and enjoyable impersonations of Miss Elsa 
Potter, Miss Sadie Walton, Miss Elsie Merritt, 
and Mrs. Ernest Harry would have suffered for 
want of proper support. 


The Edward Terry D.C. selected Sir Arthur 
Pinero’s play, ‘‘ Preserving Mr. Panmure,’’ for 
representation at King’s Hall, Covent Garden, 
on behalf of the fund for producing Shakes- 
peare’s works in Braille characters, established 
by the British and Foreign Blind. Association. 
The play is not one of Pinero’s best, and it offers 
many difficulties for amateur producers, but that 
the performance was entirely successful, as re- 
gards both the acting and the result achieved, 
is a matter for congratulation to all concerned. 
A sum of £80 was raised by this performance, 
which will go a long way in these days, when 
even the most deserving charities find consider- 
able difficulty in getting funds for the proper 
carrying on of their work. 





After an experience of ten years, the now 
famous village players at Hildenborough should 
be in a position to teach the. younger clubs some- 
thing. The recent performance of ‘‘ Captain 
Chris’’ in the village certainly enhanced the 
reputation of this enterprising company of rustic 
actors. ‘The players were still in deadly earnest: 
with themselves and their parts, and as the story 
of the melodrama unfolded itself, some of them 
were carried away by their own work. There 
was no attempt at subtlety. The Hilden- 
borough actor lives his part and conceals nothing 
in its interpretation. 
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By M. E.. BROOKE. 


Fashion on the Stage. 


SIMPLE FROCKS. 


IMPLICITY is the characteristic feature of 
S the frocks worn by Miss Marjorie Maude in 

‘*The Headmaster ’’ now running’ at the 
Playhouse. Her choice in the first act has 
alighted on a pale pink crépe de Chine dress, re- 
lieved with fine turn-over collar and cuffs of white 
muslin edged with lace, while the now ubiquitous 
touch of black is introduced by a black satin 
cravat. Her evening dress in another act is car- 
ried out in white satin, with a beautifully draped 
over-dress edged with a single row of diamanté 
crystals, the décolletage and sleeves beirig like- 
wise lightened in the same manner. ‘The skirt at 
the hem is cut up a few inches, while the ceinture 
is of flame-coloured tissue shot with silver. In 
her coiffure two quaint little crescent-shaped 
combs of sea-green enamel are arranged. In the 
last act she appears in a modish coat and skirt 
of pale blue bengaline, the coat being very short- 
waisted. 


Mopss IN “‘ EstHEeR CAstways.”’ 

There is always an immense fascination in the 
dresses worn by Miss Marie Tempest, as she en- 
dows them with an individuality which is wholly 
delightful. She makes her first appearance in 
pale buttercup shade broché, relieved with a 
large damask design. ‘The draperies of the skirt 
cross over in front, and at the back are quite 
straight; but at the hem are treated in a very 
novel manner so that a train is formed. The 
corsage is slightly draped, and is supplemented 
with a V-shaped vest and net sleeves. 


WONDERFUL DRAPERIES. 


Miss Tempest in another act wears a dress of a 
delicate champagne shade of charmeuse. The 
draperies that spring from the shoulders are de- 
cidedly novel, falling in stole ends and weighted 


with diamanté. On the skirt the draperies are on 
one side only, and are imprisoned at the knees, 
whence falls a diamanté tassel. Shadow moiré is 
the fascinating medium of the third dress. Here 
draperies are conspicuous by their absence, the 
skirt, however, is three. tiered, being cut out in 
the form of a very long U, the short sleeves 
and vest being finished with hem-stitched chiffon. 


Lapis Lazu BRocHE. 

Perfectly exquisite is Miss Gertrude Kingston’s 
dress in the first act of ‘‘ Three’’ at the Little 
Theatre. The material is a lovely shade of lapis 
lazuli broché, with a ribbon pattern in gold, the 
pattern being arranged to bring out the good 
points of the figure. In front the skirt is cut up 
in a V several inches, .revealing an underskirt 
of accordion pleated tulle. The chiffon sleeves 
are of the angel persuasion, and fall in long, 
graceful lines that sometimes almost envelop the 
figure. ‘The corsage is a blaze of diamonds, as in 
the centre there is a diamond ornament in the 
form of a starfish. From time to time she throws 
over her shoulder a blue chiffon scarf with bands 
of skunk at either end. 


A MAGNIFICENT EVENING CLOAK. 


The dress is quite simple, of black velvet re- 
lieved with gold feather embroidery on the cor- 
sage and sleeves, a line of the same decorating the 
skirt. Over this Miss Kingston assumes a regal 
coat of black and gold broché lined with shell- 
pink silk. The scheme is completed by a mole- 
skin coat decorated with an aigrette of shaded 
cerise ribbon with serried edge, and then she toys 
with an ermine stole and muff outlined with mole- 
skin. A glorious study in rose shades is her dress 
in the last act; it seems to have been moulded to 
the figure: the draperies, however, were most 
artistic. 
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BEAUTY’S WINTER WORRIES. 









(ee are like people: they vary. If all 

complexions were ‘‘ standardiscd,”’ there would be no 
complexion problem. But as such is not the case, we find 
complexions that are good, others that are mediocrs, still 
others that are downright abominable. And at this par- 
ticular time of the year the complexion prubiem gains a 
special importance. 

In spite of beautiful 
gowns and _ bewitching 
millinery, the one thing 
which, like a foil, they are 
intended to _ set off 
and adorn—the Face — 
gives rise to troubling 
thoughts and misgivings. 
It is the time of the year 
when sensitive skins chap, 
pretty eyes inflame, ruby 
lips crack, rose-tinted cheeks 
become pinched and blue- 
Noses, once white as the 
lily, darken to the hue of 
the blush-rose. Of little 
avail the smartest gown, 
the most charming hat, the 
richest jewels. The habit 
does not make the monk, 
nor will all these make the 
woman when her com 
plexion is mottled, lacks 
freshness and charm. Photo] 

Tho truth remains that 
the majority of women but 
rarely do for their com- 
plexion what is sensible. 
In a vague sort of way only 
do they know that it is 
quite the thing to use some 
thing or other. 

Still, behind every reasonable and natural desire of 
attractive appearance there is the infallible means of 
realising it, and close at the heels of the questions 
of what your particular wish is, and how you are going 
to get it, comes the answer: By the help of Madame 
Rubinstein. Ons little pilgrimage to the sanctum of this 
Complexion Expert, at 24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W., will prove to you that guided by her 


Dear Madame Rubinstein, 
I am using your dainty toilet specialities with much her famous preparations 
pleasure, and find them altogether. delightful and most 
beneficial and refreshing to the skin. 
Yours faithfully, 








you have nothing to fear for your complexion, at this or 
any other time of the year. 

But whether you go to see her or not, it is essential to 
remember that one cannot do justice to the complexion 
during the winter ‘months, when the raw weather, the 
blustering wind or sharp biting cold, makes it drab and 
lustreless ; when the face is 
apt to redden and the net- 
work of tiny blood-vessels 
in the skin becomes sus- 
ceptible to congestion by 
the biting cold. You can- 
not keep the skin delight- 
fully humid, soft and 
smooth, and quite free 
from the ‘‘chiding of tho 
winter’s winds,”- -unless 
you call Madame Rubin- 
stein’s Valaze (21s., 8s. 6d., 
and 4s. 6d, a jar) and 
Novena Sunproof and Wind- 
proof Créme (6s. and 3s.) 
to your help. The skin 
treated with these speciali- 
ties can bear the brunt 
of all climatic conditions, 
of all moods of weather, of 
heat and of cold, of atmo- 
spheres dry and damp. 

Full particulars of 
[Claude-Harris. Madame Rubinstein’s ex- 


clusive treatments, and of 


intended for use at home 
by ladies who cannot be 
treated at her establish- 
ments, will be found in the 
new, enlarged and revised 
edition of her book, 
“Beauty in the Making,” which Madame Rubinstein’s 
secretary will forward on receipt of 6d. in stamps. When 
subsequently sending for any of Madame Rubinstein’s 
specialities, the sender will be at liberty to deduct this 
from the amount of the purchase. 

All correspondence should be addressed to Madame 
HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 24, Grafton Street, London, W. 

Paris Address: 255, Rue St. Honoré. 
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THe DIRECTOIRE INFLUENCE. 


Turning to fashions generally, there can be no 
two opinions that the Directoire influence still 
leads the van. In the three piece costumes a 
bolero is worn beneath. Imagine a suit of a 
shade of unripe green corn, the material serge, 
the skirt slightly draped to the left side, the 
corsage being built on bolero lines, and the 
chiffon being decorated with braid; the coat a 
true Directoire with deep lace ruffles at the wrist, 
with jabot to match. The tailor-mades that’ are 
suitable for morning wear are decidedly practical 
and free from extravagance of style and material. 
Speaking generally, the coats are rather short, 
and there is a feeling for decidedly long waists. 
Attention must be drawn to the many novel ideas 
that have been introduced with regard to the ar- 
rangement of the seams; on the shoulders this 
is most noticeable. The smart mondaines seem 
to prefer the cut-away fronts to the square. De- 
cidedly original is the way in which the collar is 
treated sometimes. 
when the neck is finished by a jabot of finely 
goffered tulle or point d’esprit, and the same idea 
is noticeable at the wrists. 


THE DISAPPEARING BELT. 


Decidedly quaint are what may be termed the 
disappearing belts. ‘They either match the dress 
or are of patent leather. They disappear at the 
sides, but ‘‘ peep ’’ out again, as it were, to fasten 
in front. The corselet skirt still continues to 
pursue the even tenor of its way; indeed, it is 
more prosperous than ever. Quite a new depar- 
ture is to have it finished with a ruched belt of 
material fastening at the back into a buckle, al- 
though there are many people who still prefer the 
half belt and buckle, as seen in a man’s waistcoat. 


SKIRTS SLIGHTLY WIDER. 


There are signs on the horizon that as the 
season advances skirts will become slightly wider, 
indeed a maitre couturiér on ‘the other side of 
the Channel is making his skirts at the hem from 
12 to 18 inches wider, and the majority are draped 
to the left side above the knee. It is safe to pre- 
dict that wrap-over and panel skirts will be well 
represented. It is pleasant indeed to chronicle 
the fact that pockets are coming into favour— 
quite useful affairs into which one is able to stow 
away a large number of things. 


DAINTY LINGERIE. 


Some exquisite examples of dainty Paris lin- 
gerie can now be seen at Messrs. Debenham and 
Freebody’s, Wigmore Street, W. ‘The set illus- 
trated on page iv. (facing first page of souvenir) 
is of a specially dainty design. It is made in fine 
lawn, inset with lace motifs, with edging of Valen- 


It is small and unobtrusive © 


® A “rhe 
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ciennes, being buttonhole stitched for firmness, 
and finished with ribbons. The boudoir cap is 
of fine net and lace, trimmed with chiffon roses. 





A Unique Corset Design. 


On this page will be found an _ illustration 
of a new design of the famous ‘‘ J.B.’’ corsets. 
This design is unique by virtue of the fact that 
its shape is identical with corsets sold by other 
makers at five guineas. It is known as “J.B. 
Model 524,’’ and is made for average figures 
with low bust, and is very long below the waist. 
It has a cut-away front and elastic gores, with 
boning and goring of an original'design. Made of 
double coutil cloth, with six suspenders, fine lace 
and satin ribbon top, no better corset can be ob- 





“J.B.” Move. 524. 


tained at the price, 13s. 11d. Reasonableness of 
price is, indeed, a feature of the ‘‘ J.B.’”’ ranges, 
and this is accompanied by the highest quality 
in materials. ‘These corsets are designed scien- 


‘tifically, so that the maximum of comfort is ob- 


tained. Complete freedom and ease is assured, 
without the slightest sacrifice to the appearance 
and smartness of the figure, by the J.B. side- 
spring. Now that women are giving so much 
attention to the all-important matter of hygienic 
clothing, the claims of the ‘‘ J.B.’’ corsets can- 
not be set aside, for there is no other make more 
conducive to general health and comfort. 
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Society at the Playhouse. 


EW actors have so large a Society following 

as Mr. Cyril Maude, and it is not surprising 

therefore that a great many of the leaders of 
the fashionable and social world should visit the 
Playhouse to see him in one of his happiest 
réles. Quite apart from Mr. Cyril Maude’s popu- 
larity, the play deals with a subject that always 
attracts a certain section of society—wire-pulling 
for preferment. The Battenberg family are en- 
thusiastic playgoers. H.R.H. Princess Henry, 
H.S.H. Prince Louis, and H.H. Prince George of 
Battenberg lost no time in seeing the play. <A 
list of distinguished visitors to ‘‘’ The Head- 
master ’’ includes the Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Kilmorey, Lord Hothfield, Lady Molesworth, 
Lady Boot, Mr. Marcus Stone, and many others. 


Mr. Marcus Stone apparently enjoyed the per- 
formance immensely, as he laughed heartily, 
especially when the Headmaster of Carchester 
School read out a few of the answers given by 
pupils to examination questions. Mr. Marcus 
Stone, who will have reached the ripe age of 73 
in July next, is the second son of the late Frank 
Stone, A.R.A. His pictures have been exhibited 
on fifty consecutive occasions at the Academy, 
and he has received medals at the international 
exhibitions of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, etc. Mr. Stone’s earlier work was 
devoted to book illustration, editions of Dickens 
and Trollope being enriched with his work. He 
was made A.R.A. in 1877 and R.A. in 1887. In 
spite of his age, Mr. Marcus Stone is a keen bil- 
liard player. 


Lord Kilmorey is the third Earl of the line, the 
title being created in 1822. The Viscountcy of 
Kilmorey was conferred, in 1625, on an ancestor 
of the present Earl by Charles II. for services 
rendered to Charles I., and the great-grandfather 
of the present Earl received the Viscountcy of 
Newry and Mourne from George IV. in 1822. 
Lord Kilmorey is 70 years of age. He was 
educated at Eton and Oxford, and has contested 
many seats in England and Ireland, being M.P. 
for Newry for nearly four years. He owns many 
valuable pictures by Gainsborough, Cuyp, Berg- 
hem, etc., and is interested in art and literature. 

Lord Hothfield was born in Paris in 1844. He 
is the eldest son of Sir Richard Tufton, Bart., 





and was created Baron Hothfield in 1881. He 
has been Lord-Lieutenant of Westmoreland since 
1881, and is Vice-Admiral of the Coast of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. With beautiful es- 
tates at Hothfield Place, Ashford, Kent, Appleby 
Castle, Westmoreland, and Shipton Castle, York- 
shire, Lord Hothfield is owner of some 39,000 
acres. 


New Music. 


A very tuneful and amusing song, ‘‘ The 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus,’’ written by A. Daven- 
port and composed by H. G. Pélissier, has just 
been published by Messrs. Joseph Williams, 
Ltd., of 32,Great Portland Street, W. Three Irish 
songs by R. M. ff. Richardson should become 
popular, for they are light and attractive. These 
are entitled ‘‘ Somebody’s Heart,’’ ‘‘ Dennis,’’ 
and ‘‘A Summer Shower.’’ A pretty song is 
‘My Love is a Slumb’ring Shower,’’ by A. E. 
Horrocks, who has also composed ‘‘ If I had a 
Court and Castle.’’ Arranged for violin and 
piano, ‘‘ Novelletta,’? by Ernest Centola, de- 
serves a big sale. These are all published by the 
same firm. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


PHILLIMORE.—Thanks for your suggestions. 
The difficulty would not be in producing such a 
number as you suggest, but in getting it gene- 
rally known. One company of performers 
would not sell a publication in which a rival com- 
pany was as prominently mentioned. — Profes- 
sional jealousy is very bitter. 


Acnes A. F.—If you consider our presenta- 
tion plate to be worth 3d. extra, why not add the 
amount to your subscription? We make a pre- 
sent of one to each purchaser, but if anyone 
wishes to pay extra for it, well ‘ 





Giapys R.—We replied last month. Call at 
our Paris offices. 


**Drake.’’—A capital idea. As a matter of 
fact, a considerable number were sold in the 
theatre on the occasion of the special perform- 
ance on behalf of the Navy League. 
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J.B. Model, 
§22. 


For average 
figures ; bust cut 
very low with 
elastic gore; long graceful skirt with 
cut away front. In silk brocade cloth. 


Silk ribbon top. 
Price 16 / 1 1 


CORSETS 


The only Corsets in existence 
and the 
only Corsets that give perfect ease 
and freedom without 
the slightest detriment 
to the figure. 


1x 















Send to-day 
for New 
Illustrated 
J.B. 
Catalogue, 
post free 

to any | 
address on 
request. 

_ a 


J.B. Model Price 
“WE 559. 


For ladies of average figure, new shape, low 
bust, long hips and back, with cut-away 
front Four broad suspenders, strong 
needlework top. Super White Batiste 
Cloth. Price 





Of all Drapers, Ladies’ Out- 
fitters and Stores throughout 
the Kingdom. 





i? any difficulty in obtaining, write 
for Style Catalogue to J.B. Whole- 
sale Depot, 15, Fore St., London, E.C. 


J.B. Model 
536. 


F Special design 
for ladies of full 
figure, made with 
low comfortable 
bust and skirt, 
cut straight all 
round, Induces 
an easy and 
natural reduction 
of the figure. Soft 
brocade cloth, with 
blue or black spot. 
Six suspenders. 


10/11 


6/11 


See this trade-mark 
on every pais. 


. 7 
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J.B. Corset Factories, Gt. Ancoats St., Manchester. 
Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with advertisers. 
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d Delicious CoO FFEE 


RED 
‘ WHITE 
* s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 





CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER FOR YOUTH 











2 than ordinary COFFEE. 
| 
a Pure Highland Malt 


| PEATMOOR 
WHISKY 


be Guaranteed 12 Years Old. 





4) 

b} Tel. No. : 612 Gerrard. Telegrams : “‘ Wiggery, London,”’ 

4 . (2 Lines.) 
if Wholesale: Hansons, London, Ww. CLARKSON, aes ee STREET, 
° 








By Special Appointment eo to His Majesty The King. 
W. CLARKSON 


Theatrical Wig Maker and Costumier 


AND BEAUTY 
The Greatest Beautifier in the World. 


Three Shades, 1/- per box. Absolutely unrivalled for the 
Complexion. 


All the Wigs used in “ THE HEADMASTER ” made 
by Clarkson. i 
[Copy of Letter.] 
“The Playhouse, 
“Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
“5th February, 1913. 
“Clarkson is a great Artist. and one is always safe in his 
hands, be it with eyebrows, whiskers or wigs. I am not at all 
sure that he couldn't run to an extremely realistic eyelash. 
** (Sgd.) Cyr MAUDE,” 


HIGHEST AWARD PARIS EXHIBITION—GOLD MEDAL. 























When in EDINBURGH 
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‘ LINDSAYS’ 
i 
¥ World Travel Bureau 
4 

in 18 SOUTH SAINT ANDREW ST. 

vt nee ‘ ‘ : The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 

m (Adjoining Princes Street & Waverley Station) without injury to the Hose, and KEEPS the 
WP PO esr . CORSET well DOWN on the HIPS 

® information and literature regarding ocean All these h: q le Ends. ble Ends, 
; 4 and rail travel freely and courteously given. Plain Cotten Elastic. Noe 401 I= a0 No. 601 1 
i Plain Silk » + No. 279 1/6 ... No. 382 2/- By post 

: PaaS, 8S. We = SS ae) [See 

ot > we ae ae, 
u Tickets Booked to all parts of the World Sruetissdteels ttitaty emia, eitiete 
4, ’PHONE 1035 CENTRAL. \ The MANUFACTORY, Hackney Road Works, London, N.E. 
Bs r : 
i SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 

i The Publisher, “THz PLAYGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED,” 5 Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C, 

Please send me each month “‘ The Playgoer and Society Illustrated ” for........ .........ceseeeeeeees menths. I enclose 
r i i ivinccnciSaneunteipoesis cotenimantbonaal MIN a5 dada Feuctadcall dccsdeRabbicadohe ius sts eet hha 

4 
ini cig ah lcnditpk dala dicen tipek aghcahins Waiehin tus beiinien ckcsaksaleinees seas 
A CI ahh Vi ccctisn scutes ami tak ciate ade «bale nad atcha oekeieian veeeetasaeitas ie 
% Rates of Subscription :—Twelve months, se; Six months, 43, 

f\ The ‘‘Playgoer and, Society Ulustrated” will be sent post free at the above :ates to any part of the world. 
¢) Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Delicious 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


COFFEE 

















Pure Highland Malt 


PEATMOOR 
WHISKY 


Guaranteed 12 Years Old. 





Wholesale: Hansons, London, 




















Costumes for 


“Oh! Oh! 
Delphine,” 


“DANCING MISTRESS,” 
“ GIPSY LOVE,” 


were supplied 


5 Kostumes 
sie and Wigs 
» on fire for 


fancy Dress Palls, 
Bheatricals, &c. 


Telephone: No. 5568 Gerrard. 
Telegrams :—‘* History, London.” 








7 & 8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
NOTE.—Only Establishment. 
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Established 1817 Tel. 2450 Mayfair 


W. BE ADELL., Restaurant and 


’ Confectioner 
Table d’ Hote Luncheon, 1/6, Table d’Hote Dinner, 2/6, 


or a la Carte at moderate prices, 
AFTERNOON TEAS. 


Beacell’s Celebrated Ginger Cabos, 1/- per doz. 
Beadell’s Celebrated Long Life Candy, 1/- and 2/6 per box. 


8 VERE ST., OXFORD. ST., .W. 


(Next door to Marshall & Snelgrove.) 











Have you got No. 36 of 


THE PLAYGOER and SOCIETY Illustrated 


containing the Souvenir of 


“DRAKE” 


yet? If not, order one NOW, or you may be too Jate. 


Price 6d. Post free, 84d. 
Kingshurst Publishing: Co., Ltd., 5 Tavistock Street, W.C. 











NEW PLAYS FOR AMATEURS.-— Stiff boards, 2s. 6d. each. 
AT THE BARN (3 Acts) (A, Wharton). RUTHERFORD AND SON (3 Acts) 
(Githa Sowerby). Apply for descriptive Booklets for S 2 
1913 (yellow cover), Plays, &c. (pink cover), Operas, &c. Post free. 
Dept. P.G. London: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD. Publishers cof 
Music, Books, and Dramatic Works, 32, GREAT PORTLAND ST., 
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NARRODS 


LONDON *« PARIS « BERLIN « BUENOS AYRES 


Spring Styles for Town or Country Wear. as pew 
AS. HBBEY 3) i 


BS. CLARE 





BS.DOON r * 2S ENNIS 
8S.GORTIN 
B.S. FENIT 
B.S. ABBEY, Smart Shirt for early spring wear B.S. DOON. Pretty Blouse in fine stripe dela‘ne, B.S. GORTIN Dainty Blouse for morning wear 


in sponge cloth. Tie of black satin, pone side the Oriental border of which is used for collar, in fine crape sponge ; the pretty collar, which is 
front, with three large pearl buttons. Can be had cuffs. and front trimming ; fasten in front. Can square at the back, is embroidered by hand, as are 


hit thyst be had ht different stri also the cuffs ; yoke front and ry ee 

pat ye ot ‘edn. tow Oe ‘i 6/11 “Sizes 13, 134, 14, 14 r 4h. pest 8/11 French beading. Sizes, 42, 27/ 9 
-. B.S.-FENIT. Becoming Blouse in fine cotton B.S. CLARE. el French Blouse in new 

crepon, piped with plain coloured lawn and white cotton crepon, with sailor .collar; buttons B.S. DELVIN. a ul Weikigs Blouse in the 
finished with pearl buttons. Useful for country and pipings of same material, with soft coloured new sponge —— daintily made with Robes- 
wear, being a ood washing fabric. 9/6 strips, slightly decollete. : 12/9 pierre collar, back 7. front, long - 12 9 

™ Sizes*42, 44, 46, 48. Sizes 42, 44, 46, 48. sleeves. ' Sizes 42, 44; 46, 48 / 

“m oa B.S. ENNIS. Simple Blouse in fine white cotton crepon. Hand- en - 29/6 sini a 
* The collar, cuffs pos gon are embroidered by hand. Sizes 42, 44, 46 oe ee 


HARRODS Prcueceraees. T ONDON:S W 





Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with advertisers. 
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MISS HILDA TREVELYAN AND 
MR. DION BOUCICAULT IN 
“THE SCHOOLMISTRESS.” 


PRESENTED WITH No. 42 OF 
‘THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED,” 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
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